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Welcome, New Members 


SOMETHING NEW: 

About 150 new members join OFNC each year, and we felt they 
should be introduced. If you know members on this list 
make them welcome, and when you meet new members introduce 
them to others. 


Ottawa Area 


Gordon A. Baldock 
Margaret Beddoe (Nepean) 

Bob Blackburn 
Scott R. Borland 
Marie R. Chagnon 
Angela Cottrell 
Virginia A. Ellis 
Nancy R. Evans 
Bob Fowler 

Kathryn E. Freemark (Carp) 

Anthony J. Gatti 

Alfred M. Headrick & Family 

Christine C. Henry 

FLLchel Jette 

George H. Kalbfleisch 


Helene J.M. Kearney 
William H. Knight 
Brian G. Latham 
Shelagh E. Macoun (Cantley) 
Roger A. Manship & Family 
(Stittsville) 

R.W. Mohr & Family 
Dr. & Mrs. E.R. Nestmann 
Maggie A. Pemberton 
Barbara Rodway 

Michael W.P. Runtz (Arnprior) 

K.G. & B. Vogan 

Leslie A. Wallace & Family 

Louise M. White 

John A. Wright 


Other Areas 


Allan Anderson 
Guelph, Ont. 

Joel France 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Douglas A. Gilmore 
Lefroy, Ont. 

Joyce Gould 

Sherwood Park, Alta. 

T. Earle Hickey 

MacDonald College, P.Q. 


K.A. MacGregor 
Calgary, Alta. 

Jan K. Kamermans 
Lion's Head, Ont. 
Leon E. Pavlick 
Victoria, B.C. 
Raymond A. Ratynski 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Daryl Wig 

Edmonton, Alta. 


WELCOME ONE AND ALL! 


March 1979 


The Membership Committee 


Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 











Conservation Award to Club Member 


Each year the Ottawa Fish and Game Association makes two 
special awards for exceptional service to conservation to people 
in the Ottawa area. This year, the Murray Boegel Waterfowl Con¬ 
servation Trophy was awarded to Joyce Reddoch in recognition of 
her participation in the Conservation Lands Project of the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton. Joyce organized the work of 
the Club 1 s Conservation Committee which provided the Region with 
factual information and ecological advice needed to identify and 
protect Ottawa-Carleton T s important natural areas for waterfowl 
and other wildlife, and significant vegetation. 

The trophy is named in memory of the late Murray Boegel, 
whose vision and work were largely responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of the Shirleys Bay Waterfowl Sanctuary, the finest in East¬ 
ern Ontario. The trophy and the annual awards are donated by A1 
Lapointe, a Past President of the Association. Past recipients 
of the award are Carson Thompson, Ed Narraway, an OFNC member 
since 1967, and Harry McLeod, who joined the Club last year. 

The other special award, the Don Gray Memorial Trophy, was 
won by Calvin Skuce for his considerable contribution to the 
Ontario hunter-safety training program. 



from left to right, Calvin Skuce, Joyce Reddoch and A1 Lapointe, 
on the occasion of the presentation of the awards, February, 1979 
Photo by Lome Whitty 
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Spring Beauty Associations 

Doug Savile 


Two rusts parasitize Spring Beauty (Claytonia caroliniana) 
in the Ottawa District. One (Puccinia mariae-wilsoniae) is 
common throughout our area and produces yellow blotches on 
leaves and stems. The other (Endophyllum lacus-regis) is known 
from a few square miles north of Kingsmere in this region, and 
disjunctly in the Bruce Peninsula. This rust is systemic and 
perennial in the corns, suppressing flowering and inducing 
formation of many narrow leaves. An infected plant resembles 
a cluster of maple cotyledons springing from a squirrel cache. 

The only observed difference between the sites in the 
Ottawa Ski Club area, where the Endophyltum rust was found, and 
on the Ontario side, where it was never found, was the lack of 
Grey Squirrels north of the Ottawa River in the early to mid 
’fifties when Jack Parmelee and I made our surveys. As the 
perennial rust mycelium affects the morphology and physiology 
of the plants, it may alter the scent of the corms, and perhaps 
more so to the Grey Squirrel than to the Red Squirrel and 
Chipmunk, which were always in the Gatineau. 

A few years after our study, I think about 1960, the Grey 
Squirrel crossed the Ottawa River. It is now well established 
in the Ottawa Ski Club area. It seemed desirable in May 1978 
to recheck the distribution of the Endophyllum rust. We spent 
most of four days, with two to four searchers, covering innumer¬ 
able large stands of Spring Beauty, including two precisely 
located former rust sites, and working close to two others modi¬ 
fied by human activity. Although searching much more intensive¬ 
ly than previously, we found no trace of the rust. If the in¬ 
fected corms are more readily located, or more attractive than 
uninfected corms, foraging Grey Squirrels could eradicate all 
infected corms. So perhaps the Grey Squirrel has played a 
part in the occurrence of the Endophyllum rust. 

However, the main purpose of this note is to indicate 
the strictly defined plant associations in which Spring Beauty 
occurs freely. We found in the ’fifties that if there was no 
sign of Squirrel Corn (Dicentra canadensis) , Dutchman’s Breeches 
(D, cucullaria) or Blue Cohosh (Caulophyllvm thalictroides ), 
which are more easily seen from a distance, that we could skip 
the site, for Spring Beauty would be rare or absent. Our 
scouting in 1978 was confirmed and amplified our earlier obser¬ 
vations. Trout Lily (Erythronivm americanum) and White Trillium 
(T. grandiflorum) are regularly associated with Spring Beauty, 
but have much wider ecological scope, and so were of limited 
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use in our search. Wild Lily-of-the-Valley (Maianthemum cana- 
dense) and Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) usually mark the absence 
of Spring Beauty, except occasionally where the two habitats 
adjoin. Painted Trillium (T. undulatum) is associated with 
Hemlock and Wild Lily-of-the-Valley and never penetrates 
appreciably into Spring Beauty stands. 

Apart from the occasional admixture of Hemlock, most of 
the stands visited seemed to be in rather uniform beech-maple 
forests; but it was impractical to make precise comparisons of 
tree asosciations while scanning the leaves of countless Spring 
Beauty plants. The attention of readers is drawn to the subtle 
requirements of Spring Beauty in the hope that someone may be 
able either to explain them or to undertake more detailed studies. 


Another Centennial Opportunity 


Members of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists T Club will have the ■ 
unique privilege of acting as local hosts to the bontanists of 
Canada when the Canadian Botanical Association convenes for its 
annual meetings and pre-conference field trips from June 16th 
to 21st of this, our Centennial Year. 

On Saturday, June 16th, an all-day trip to examine the 
districtive floras of a variety of sites in the Ottawa-Almonte 
district will depart from the Carleton University Residences at 
9.00 a.m. Members of our Club who have an expert knowledge of 
the areas and floras to be visited will act as hosts. 

On Sunday morning a wetland excursion will take participants 
to the Ramsayville Marsh and the Mer Bleue beginning at 9.00 a.m. 
and an afternoon foray at 2.00 p.m. will proceed to the Gatineau. 
Transportation by coach will be provided for participants at cost 
for each of these field trips and a nominal registration fee will 
provide valuable interpretive material and checklists to make 
botanizing in the Ottawa area more rewarding. 

The main meetings of the Canadian Botanical Association will 
begin Monday, June 18th and run through noon the following Thurs¬ 
day, June 21st. Members of OFNC are invited to register and 
participate in these meetings, the theme of which is "Plants for 
Man : Plant Science in the Service of Society." 

Further information will be available upon request to: 
Professor W. I. Illman, 

E.L.B.A., 

Carleton University, 

Ottawa, Ontario K1S 5B6 
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Birds of 

January - February 197 


Stephen Gawn 



January and February can sometimes be a dull time in which 
to birdwatch. This year, however, several rare birds were seen, 
as well as record-setting numbers of some others. 

A Canada Goose was near Bate Island on New Year T s Day. 

The number of overwintering Black Ducks and Mallards seemed high 
this year. A lone Lesser Scaup was seen in early January. 

January heralded the arrival of a third Barrow 1 s Goldeneye, a 
female at Parc Brebeuf. Two Hooded Mergansers were discovered, 
one on the Rideau River and the other on the Gatineau. Numbers 
of the Common Merganser, our other winter merganser, averaged 
about 25 to 30. 

All observers would agree that it was a poor winter for 
hawks. Most raptors began leaving before the Christmas count 
and few were left by early January. Red-tailed Hawks and 
Kestrels were seen in very low numbers and Rough-legged Hawks 
not at all. Exceptions were the good number of Goshawks, a 
handful of Merlins and a Peregrine Falcon on January 14. 

Gulls were seen in above average numbers. Several Herring 
Gulls were seen throughout the period. A second-year Glaucous 
Gull (in its pure white stage) remained on the Ottawa River 
until February 5. The Great Black-backed Gulls of the Christmas 
count remained at the Gatineau dump well into January. 

It was a good winter for Snowy Owls with 10 to 15 reported. 
There were more Barred Owls than have been reported in recent 
winters. It certainly was the ’’winter of the Great Gray Owl”. 
Over 20 of these magnificent birds were found in the Ottawa area, 
mostly in the southwest section. Three were found starved to 
death — a sure indicator that the number of small rodents was 
very low. Due to the lack of food most of the Great Grays 
passed straight through; very few remained for more than one day. 
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Other areas of eastern Ontario and the northeastern States also 
reported unusually high numbers of Great Grays. Amherst Island, 
near Kingston, alone harboured 30 to 40. Perhaps the Great 
Grays that excited Ottawans formed a part of that astounding 
total. A Long-earned Owl was flushed from a deciduous woodlot 
along the Eastern Parkway on January 21. An obliging Boreal 
Own remained in the yard of Don and Lorraine Smith, near 
Stittsville, from January 27 to February 28 and was seen by 
many local birders. 

A Common Flicker was seen several times in Aylmer. Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpeckers easily outnumbered Northern Three- 
toeds this winter. The female Red-bellied Woodpecker near a 
feeder in Clarence remained until at least January 21. Boreal 
Chickadees were very common in the northern reaches of the 
Ottawa area, at times outnumbering Black-capped Chickadees. 

In the first part of January a Mockingbird was seen regu¬ 
larly near the Pinecrest Cemetery. A Brown Thrasher could be 
found at a feeder in Aylmer. Many Robins overwintered, includ¬ 
ing a flock of ten in Bells Corners. Robins are sometimes seen 
in small flocks in winter, leading one to suspect that perhaps 
birds seen singly are a part of a flock. The Varied Thrush 
overwintering in Stittsville proved to be less elusive in January 
and February. It was seen on numerous occasions until at least 
February 21. , 

Northern Shrikes disappeared at about the same time as 
the hawks, another sign that it was a poor year for microtine 
rodents. There was no invasion of any of the northern finches. 
Evening Grosbeaks were the only finches in any reasonable 
numbers. Cardinals are holding their own in at least four 
areas (with one of these hosting five Cardinals). 

The number of birds observed in February showed a steep 
decline from January. This is a normal trend as February takes 
its toll of overwintering birds. Hopefully though, the worst 
weather has passed, and with spring in sight the remaining 
birds will survive. 


SUPPORT TEE 

BAILLIE BIRDATHON 

Share in the fun and success of the Birdathon 
by being a sponsor. 

Check the insert in this issue for further 
details. 
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Conservation^^ 

Activities 

Joyce Reddoch ^. ^ ■ ■ ■ — 

CONSERVATION LANDS STUDY - The latest staff report on this study 
finally appeared in January. The report is in the form of a pro¬ 
posed Official Plan amendment and is accompanied by a code of 
managment practice. The maps showed that few buffer areas remain 
to protect sensitive areas and that the Regional Forest has been 
hacked to less than half its present size. Four areas are pro¬ 
posed for deletion from the Official Plan. There were several 
obvious omissions of significant features such as the unique 
plant community in The Sand Hills. 

The deletions in the Regional Forest and of the four other 
areas seem to have resulted from pressure from landowners and 
bear no relation to the regional significance of the areas. In 
fact, the Region has not studied these areas carefully enough to 
“be able to judge their merits. 

As if these proposed deletions and omissions were not enough, 
the protection provided by the report for significant natural 
areas is pathetic. Acquisition of significant natural areas is 
specifically rejected in favour of acquiring land for recreation. 
On private land, almost every disaster which could befall a na¬ 
tural area is allowed, for example, farming, contruction, drain¬ 
ing, road building and forestry. On publicly-owned land, the 
situation is no better, especially since the Ministry of Natural 
Resources is proposed to manage these lands. 

The Club’s response to this report, which was written by Al¬ 
lan Reddoch and Joyce Reddoch after discussion of the Conservation 
Committee, pointed out the failings of the staff proposals and 
argued for the acquisition of significant natural areas and for 
their management as parts of a nature reserves system. Our con¬ 
cerns were submitted to the Region on March 20, and were followed 
up with an oral presentation on March 29. 

RIVER CORRIDORS PROJECT - As if one farce isn’t enough, the Reg¬ 
ion has launched the first report on the parallel project for the 
Ottawa and Rideau River corridors, involving such conservation 
areas as Britannia, The Sand Hills, Upper and Lower Duck Islands, 
and the Petrie Islands. The Region is inviting public participa¬ 
tion in the program this spring through a series of open-houses 
and workshops. Notices giving dates and places will appear in 
local newspapers. Why don’t you show up to voice your concerns 
about the future of our natural areas. 

Already, it is obvious that this study, like the last one, 
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is not based on complete and detailed knowledge of the lands 
which are being planned. In The Sand Hills, for example, a camp 
ground is proposed right in the middle of the unique plant com¬ 
munity there. As a second example, some important Ottawa River 
valley plant communities are not even mentioned. These natural 
hackberry-bitternut hickory-butternut communities occur at their 
best on Lower Duck Island and on the Petrie Islands. This summer 
the National Capital Commission is planning to carry out resource 
inventories on some natural areas which will include Upper and 
Lower Duck Islands and other river-edge lands. The inventories 
will be done by experienced people wno know the Ottawa flora and 
fauna. In conducting these inventories, the Commission is prov¬ 
ing itself a responsible model for the Regional Municipality and 
other agencies to follow. 

BELOW IS A BEAUTIFUL HACKBERRY GROVE ON LOWER DUCK ISLAND, show¬ 
ing a tree of exceptional size for this species, 23 metres in 
height and 210 cm in circvtmference . photo by Anne Hanes 
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Macoun What’s whaft 

Wendy McAllister 

Since Christmas all Macouners have been busy. The Juniors 
and Intermediates have been on two field trips — one to the 
Carleton University greenhouse, the other to see the Museum’s 
fish collection. 

We Seniors have had speakers on snowlife, the Peregrine 
Falcon release program and on the concept of time. In the 
latter, after an hour s discussion, we concluded that time is a 
difficult concept to discuss! We all left a little confused, 
but thinking hard. 

A bud identification workshop was organized and followed 
by a field trip on the same topic. We divided into teams to 
see which group would be the first to identify correctly their 
bundle of twigs, but soon we left all thoughts of competition 
and became absorbed in the terminology: ’’bundle scars", "winter 
keys" and "bud scales". 

We made a trip to the National Museum of Sciences and Tech¬ 
nology to see films and hear a speaker on astronomy. We also 
had a chance to look through the telescope and saw Jupiter, 
Uranus, the Moon and the Orion nebula. 

A winter camping trip was staged in the Gatineaus on what 
must have been the coldest weekend of the year. This, however, 
nothing to quell our enthusiasm. We found the area excellent 
for Boreal Chickadees. The tracks on the snow were both numerous 
and very clear. These, combined with perfect skiing, made a trip 
worth remembering. 

Several trips have been made to our prospective nature 
trail site on Conroy Road. Though admittedly slow, progress is 
certainly being made. 

This month has been symposium month. The symposium was 
called "Another Way". For two meetings our members spoke on 
how we could lower our impact on the land and conserve our pre¬ 
cious natural resources. We had talks on solar homes, orbiting 
solar collectors, wood energy, new energy collectors, recycling, 
forestry, agriculture, and a summary of the past. At the end we 
divided into groups and planned idealized societies that lived 
with the land, not against it. The ideas presented were some¬ 
times original and interesting, and others verged on the ridicu¬ 
lous. The discussions were so lively that we parted very late. 

I believe many of us were explaining and arguing on the same 
topic all the way home. It was a very successful symposium. 
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Favourite OFNC 

Excursion Places 

with illustrations mainly from Dr. Henry Ami's collection of glass 
lantern slides taken on Club outings at the turn of the century 


by Joyce Reddoch 



BEAVER MEADOW AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 

a Topley photo, Public Archives Canada PA10320 
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Introduction 

"The Ottawa Field Naturalists 1 Club was organized in March, 
1879, for the express purpose of working up the Natural History 
of the district, and at the same time popularizing the study of 
the different branches of Natural Science." 

In the first forty years, Club members worked hard to carry 
out this serious purpose while having a lot of fun. They went out 
on Excursions and Subexcursions, collecting and note-taking, and 
then writing up their observations in the Transactions of the Club 
and its successor. The Ottawa Naturalist. Many of the records 
they made then are important to us today. 

"The Branches" were the natural history subjects of Botany, 
Geology, Entomology, Conchology, Ornithology and Oology, and Zo¬ 
ology. Each Branch worked more-or-less independently in studying 
areas close to the city. Leaders of the Branches organized Sub¬ 
excursions weekly or even twice a week during the growing season. 

Three or four times a year the whole Club got together for 
Excursions to examine more remote places. Announcements of Ex¬ 
cursions were made by penny postcards and printed circulars to 
members, and by newspaper notices to the general public. These 
outings became major social events attracting 100 to 350 people. 

Excursions followed a set program. On arriving, the Presi- 



Jcomes Fletcher (howler hat at centre) giving his address after 
a Subexcursion at MacKay r s Grove in May, 1901 
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dent would first announce the leaders for the day in the various 
branches of study and the most interesting spots to visit. Then 
a session of collecting would follow. Lunch was always part of 
the program, and was generally commented on. The sequence seemed 
to be to empty the lunch baskets in order to make room for col¬ 
lected material. Finally, the group would assemble for an hour 
or so of addresses by the leaders on the significance of the col¬ 
lections made and on the specific attributes of the site. Ad¬ 
dresses were made in the field, on railway platforms, on steamboat 
wharfs and even on the steamer decks (with permission of the Cap¬ 
tain) . Usually the participants were pleased with the Excursions 
and congratulated themselves on their successes, both during the 
addresses and in written accounts. When important visitors like 
Professor Fowler of Queen T s University joined the Club on Excur¬ 
sions, they invariably congratulated the Club on its success in 
achieving its purpose. 

Quite a few of the findings of the Branches were reported in 
the form of lists and additions to lists. James Fletcher 1 s 1879 

Flora Ottawaensis served as the basis for further botanical work. 

The geologists were always producing lists of minerals, fossils 
and formations, and by 1893 had put together a geological map of 
the area. Insect collections were numerous and varied. Zoolo¬ 
gists were content to make notes on how to prepare specimens and 
to report observations like the fish kill after the tannery at 

St. Louis Dam, which formed the north edge of Dow's Lake, emptied 

its vats into the outflow stream in 1883. The first bird list 
appeared in 1881 under the title List of Birds in the vicinity 
of Ottawa/specimens of which have been shot within the past few 
years . The list contained 169 species, including the Passenger 



From left to right, the arrows point to Mr. W.J. Wilson, Dr. James 
Fletcher, Miss Pitcher and Mr. Andrew Halkett. This group was 
probably on a McKay Lake Subexcursion. Hoyes Lloyd Collection 
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Pigeon. Members also kept records of first dates of spring arriv¬ 
al of species, and it isn’t hard to guess what they did with bird 
nests and eggs. 

You are probably struck by the serious level on which Club 
activities were conducted. Today we go on outings more for the 
scenery and the fresh air than to analyze habitats and to record 
wildlife. We leave this sort of work to the Conservation Commit¬ 
tee. Another way in which our outings differ from early ones is 
in the matter of collecting. Quotes from various accounts give 
us the idea of how early members operated: ’’the woods and fields 
were... ransacked”; ’’large collections of spring flowers were 
secured”; "The display (of Showy Ladies-slippers)... charmed and 
delighted the party, who returned laden with spoil.”; and, of 
course, ’’List of Birds... shot...". I wonder what was left after 
several hundred people had descended on an Excursion spot. No 
wonder complaints shortly appeared in The Naturalist about certain 
plants being hard to find where formerly they had been abundant. 

The other major difference between the early Excursions and 
ours is the one of transportation and time. In the early days, 
the Council selected desirable places and then delegated someone 
to find out how to get there and to make arrangements. This could 
mean reserving horse-drawn vans or steamers or, later on, special 
railway cars. Before the coming of railways, it was often a whole 
morning of bone-shaking travel just to get there, and, after the 
afternoon’s collecting, a whole evening of bone-shaking travel to 
get back home again. But they made the most of each occasion, 
admiring the scenery on the way out, and singing and talking to¬ 
gether on the way home. 


Sold by 
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Treasurer. 


EXCURSION TICKET TO KING'S MOUNTAIN which Henry M. Ami sold to 
himself in 1889 when he was Treasurer of the Club 
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Around Town 

In the early days, the city was surrounded by interesting 
places to go on Saturday afternoon Subexcursions. Members met 
at 2 p.m. at the General Post Office, on the site of the present 
War Memorial, before heading out. 

They travelled northeast to New Edinburgh by horse-drawn 
streetcar, or after 1892, by electric streetcar, to set off for 
Rockcliffe, MacKay's Woods/Grove/Bush and Beechwood Cemetery. 
Eastward, they went to Sparks Rapids and to Victoria Sulphur 
Springs where Montreal Road crosses Greens Creek. 

South of the city limits, Powell's Grove, Stewart T s Bush and 
Patterson f s Woods were close at hand. Powell 1 s Grove, where Pow¬ 
ell Avenue is now, was the best locality for finding Ginseng. 
Stewart 1 s Bush and Patterson 1 s Woods straddled the route of the 
present Queensway. The former stretched north of the Queensway 
between the present Victoria Memorial Museum (built on the site 
of the Stewart homestead) and the present Bronson Avenue. The 
latter lay to the south of Stewart 1 s Bush, around Patterson 1 s 
Creek and the present Patterson Avenue. These two woods offered 
naturalists some rich and almost impenetrable swamps of Black Ash 
and White Cedar. Among the rare plants collected there were 
Calypso Orchid, Showy Orchis and Greenish Pyrola. In 1882, the 



SPARKS RAPIDS are on the Rideau River beside Stratheona Park, the 
site of the former Rideau Rifle Ranges . At the rapids. Club 
geologists found the exposures of Utica shale (Billings formation) 
to be very rich in fossils . 
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Club's botanists were regretting the clearing of Stewart f s Bush 
which began six years earlier and which was destroying their ’’rich 
hunting grounds”. Fragments remained for a decade or so longer 
along the route of the Canada Atlantic Railway (the Queensway). 

Further away were Dow's Swamp, Hog's Back and Billings Bush 
or Rideau Park to which groups travelled on the Billings Bridge 
stage or by reserved, horse-drawn vans. After 1891, the electric 
streetcar line down Bank Street to the Exhibition Grounds made 
the journey a whole lot easier. The Hog's Back could also be 
reached by boat up the canal. 

Westward still further, the new Central Experimental Farm 
was a popular place to visit, even in winter. The first winter 
Club outing was a snowshoe tramp held there on January 23, 1904. 
Visits were also made to various farm properties closer to the 
Ottawa River, like the Holland Farm at Hintonburg and the Skead 
Farm at Westboro. It was on the Holland Farm that one of the 
first Gray Squirrels in the black phase was seen (and shot) in 
1898. Club geologists, particularly, spent a good deal of time 
exploring both shores of the Ottawa River, upstream and downstream 
from the city, to map the rock formations by collecting and cor¬ 
relating the fossil fauna. 

Across the river, Subexcursions took naturalists to Beaver 
Meadow and to the bog at Lake Flora (now Parc Fontaine), as well 
as to Des Chenes Mills, the Cement Works and several quarries. 



GLACIAL BOULDERS REAR COOPER AND KENT STREETS w^tn Dr. Ami serving 
as a scale object Opportunities for studying geology arose every 
time a new house was built or a water main or sewer line was in¬ 
stalled. Many a geological outing went no further than the 
streets and backyards of Ottawa and New Edinburgh. 
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Billings Bridge 


A century ago, Billings Bridge was out in the country in 
Gloucester Township, but it was made fairly accessible by regular 
stage service from the city. Over the years, the Club has gone 
there many times, and even today we go to look for Screech Owls 
and other birds which frequent the residual fragment of Billings 
Bush on the hill and to meet for trips further afield. 

I remember Dr. Bill Dore's outing on October 26, 1968, to 
see "Barks, Buds, Nuts, Roots and Bones". He showed us the Hack- 
berry trees and Moonseed vine by the river (in front of the shop¬ 
ping plaza) and talked about the Bladdernut which James Fletcher 
first found in 1878. In 1960, Dr. Dore had relocated some of 
these shrubs on the north shore, but they had since been wiped 
out by construction. Black Maple, Bugleweed ( Lyoopus asper) , and 
Bromus altissimus are other rare riverside plant species recorded 
from Billings Bridge. Then we visited the family graveyard in 
the Billings estate on the hill. It contains the bones of the 
first settlers in Gloucester Township and of one of the first 
botanists in the area, Braddish Billings, Jr. 

Billings Bush, which extended southeast from the Billings 
house, also had its share of rare plant species - Wild Onion 
(Allium canadense) , Nodding Trillium, Puttyroot, Calypso Orchid 
and Round-leaved Pyrola. The part of the bush where Nodding Tril¬ 
lium was abundant was destroyed in 1881. Today, we can still find 
some plants about a kilometre upstream in Vincent Massey Park. 



THE RIDEAU RIVER AT BILLIEGS BRIDGE BEFORE 1882 This scene was 
one of many photographs taken in the Ottawa area by W.J. Topley 
and H.N . Topley^ both professional photographers and, with their 
wives j OFNC members. Topley photo. Public Archives Canada PA8805 
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Rockcliffe, MacKay's Woods, M(a)cKay Lake and Beechwood Cemetery 


East of New Edinburgh there lay a region of unparalleled 
richness and diversity. Because it was easily accessible, it was 
studied intensively by naturalists for more than seventy years. 

The area the naturalists called Rockcliffe extended along the 
Ottawa River from Rideau Hall to the second site of the Rifle 
Ranges (east of the McKay Lake outlet stream). MacKay T s Woods 
grew on the MacKay Estate around McKay Lake east to St. Laurent 
Boulevard, south to the gates of Beechwood Cemetery, and west of 
Beechwood Cemetery toward St. Patrick Street Bridge. 

The varied terrain is underlain by rocks of Chazy, Black 
River and Utica age, as well as by Pleistocene and recent deposits 
which included white marl ten metres above the present lake level. 
The diversity of geology was matched by the diversity of habitats 
- rich deciduous woods full of spring flowers and rare plants 
(Pinedrops, Puttyroot, Ginseng and Striped Coralroot), a deep, 
mossy swamp in front of the old entrance to Beechwood Cemetery 
(at Lansdowne Road South) where Calypso Orchid was found, a bog, 
and numerous streams and ponds full of life. From MacKay 1 s Woods 
two Passenger Pigeons were collected in 1884, not long before the 
species became extinct in this area. The skins are now in the 
G.R. White Collection at the Carleton University Museum of Zoology. 



AT THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF MCKAY LAKE LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD BEECH¬ 
WOOD are a few of the eighty excusionists who 3 on May 19 3 1900 s 
spent the afternoon examining both fresh-water and marine shells 
in the Rteistooene deposits . In the background is a bank of Chazy 
sandstone and shales . 
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NATURALISTS GATHERED AT THE GREENHOUSES NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO 
BEECHWOOD CEMETERY after a Sub excursion of some sixty people on 
May 5, 1900 Bicycles, at the extreme left, provided alternative 
transportation to streetcars and walking. 





GEOLOGISTS ON KEEFER'S BLUFF NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO BEECHWOOD CEME¬ 
TERY, which they visited on May 5 and May 19, 1900 They found a 
series of typical fossils of the Black River period and large 
masses of corals in the Ordovician limestone. Mr. Wilson at left 
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Beaver Meadow 


Beaver Meadow was the broad valley of the outlet stream from 
Fairy Lake, west of Hull and Wrightville. Its diverse attractions 
made it a favourite haunt for all naturalists regardless of their 
interests. They came here in organized groups and on individual 
collecting trips until about 1920, even though houses had begun to 
appear by 1913 and "the beautiful wood at the right of the stream 
on entering the meadow" was a thing of the past. In the 1920's 
and 1930's, outings shifted upstream to Fairy Lake itself. 

South of Beaver Meadow, across the railway line and the Hull 
and Aylmer Electric Road, was a pile of rock which the naturalists 
called "The Heap". This pile of Trenton limestone, which came 
from the railway cut just to the west, was a very rich source of 
fossils. Members of the Geological Branch collected over thirty 
specimens on one visit alone in 1900. 



Dr. Ami once described Beaver Meadow as "a favourite spot of Field 
Naturalists and frogs”. Here 3 two of the former 3 Mr. Halkett and 
Miss Dixon j are examining one of the latter. At the conclusion 
of another Sub excursion 3 Mr. Halkett began his address by bringing 
forth from his different pockets ”a motley collection of insects _, 
snakes, frogs and snails 3 all of which he handled lovingly, while 
he pointed out their beauties. Mr. Halkett f s enthusiasm makes 
him always a favourite among those who attend the excursions.”. 

He served as President in 1910 and 1911. 
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DR. S.B. SINCLAIR was Principal of the Normal School and often 
brought his students along on Excursions and Subexcursions. He 
was Club President in 1905 and 1906. 



MEMBERS OF A FALL SUBEXCURSION WAITING FOR LATECOMERS AT A HAY¬ 
STACK IN THE MEADOW After an afternoon of collecting 3 the 
naturalists would assemble near the toll gate on the Aylmer Road 
for addresses. 
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■NATURALISTS ON LIMESTONE OUTCROPPING OF TRENTON STRATA NEAR FAIRY 
LAKE Beaver Meadow was bordered by rooky banks, along which grew 
such rare and Interesting giants as Walking Fern, Wood Lily, Showy 
Orchis, Hooker r s Orchid, White Avens and Red-ganicle Dogwood. 



"THE HEAP" is being worked for fossils in this tum-of-the-century 
scene. Mr. W.J. Wilson, Club President in 1906-1907, is at left. 
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In 1917 W.H. Harrington mourned the gassing of "the winding creek 
overshadowed by stately elms, with all the wealth of bloom which 
made gay the lucious meadow, and the many rare giants, which com¬ 
bined to make this area so enticing to the botanists, ...a grofit- 
able collecting ground for the entomologist and a rich reserve for 
the bird lovers,..". Topley photo, Public Archives Canada PA11347 
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Steamer Excursions 

The steam boats plying the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers opened 
up new territory for the Club to explore and, at the same time, 
made the Excursions into real events. Steamers operated up¬ 
stream on the Ottawa from Lac Deschenes to Chats Falls, and down¬ 
stream from the steamer landing below Nepean Point to Grenville, 
Quebec. Up the Rideau, Excursions on steamers like the Ripple 
went to Black Rapids and Long Island. After the turn of the 
century, motor boats replaced the steamers on the Rideau for a 
while, and the railways eventually replaced steamers and commer¬ 
cial boat traffic altogether. 

At least four Excursions went upriver to the wild and beauti¬ 
ful country around Chats Falls. On the first trip, in 1880, a 
rough, morning-long van ride to Britannia preceded the boat trip 
on the steamer Resolute. In 1883 and 1884, Captain Goulet of Ayl¬ 
mer placed his "fine and commodious steamer the Chaudiere" at the 
Club’s disposal. The excursionists, who travelled to Aylmer and 
back by C.P.R. train, were very grateful for Captain Goulet’s 
special attention and presented him with binoculars as a memento. 
In 1898, electric streetcars took the naturalists to Aylmer and 
the excursion steamer G.B . Greene took them up the Ottawa to the 
'falls . 

Downstream from Ottawa, the Club visited Kettle Island and 
(Upper) Duck Island, sometimes on Club member Dr. Wickstead’s 
steam yacht Princess Louise and on a couple of well-loaded skiffs 
which were in tow. 

From the 1880’s to the turn of the century, there were major 
Club Excursions to Montebello, Buckingham, Rockland and Cumberland 
What an occasion it must have been to set off early in the morning 
on the Maude , the Victoria , the Peerless or the Empress with full 
lunch baskets and high expectations for a successful day. Monte¬ 
bello must have been particularly pleasing, because the owner, 

Hon. J.L. Papineau, welcomed the naturalists personally and 
escorted them to the best features on his property. 

At Buckingham, the groups viewed the fierce and tumultuous 
waterfall below the village, and collected plants, butterflies 
and other insects in the countryside. The geologically-minded 
poked at the several thousand tons of phosphate (apatite) piled 
at the railway station and came up with specimens of other miner¬ 
als such as mica. The phosphate had been brought down the Lievre 
River from mines as far up as High Falls. Sometimes the natural¬ 
ists travelled up the Lievre to visit the mines at first hand and 
to make botanical collections. In 1892, they found Calypso in 
unusual abundance there. Today, we don’t know of a single colony 
of this exquisite orchid in the Ottawa District. 
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TBE STEAMER G.B. GREENE AT TEE AYLMER WHARF AROUND 1900 Public - 
(Archives Canada C26382 



THE STEWART QUARRY IN THE ESCARPMENT THREE MILES SOUTH OF ROCKLAND 
A report on the quarry by the Geological Branch of the Club was 
important in settling an Exchequer Court case 3 maintaining a tra¬ 
dition which we still follow of providing accurate > up-to-date 
information to various government agencies in the Ottawa District. 
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Railway Excursions 

On July 19, 1879, two large vans of Club naturalists headed 
over Cummings Bridge and along the bumpy, hard clay road to the 
Mer Bleue peat bog. The 13-km trip took three hours, from 9 a.m. 
until noon. After lunch, the party set off to explore the bog 
with the warning not to get lost, and, as a precaution, "the 
Secretary carried with him a horn of enormous tooting power for 
recalling wanderers". After collecting some of the over fifty 
rare plant species now known to grow in the bog, they returned 
home before sunset. In 1881, the lines of the Canada Atlantic 
Railway brought bog activities within easier reach with a special 
car attached to the Boston express and dropped off at Eastman 1 s 
Springs. Further down the line was Casselman. 

In 1883 and 1884, when the Club visited Casselman at the in¬ 
vitation of Mr. and Mrs. Saxon Casselman, the naturalists explored 
the valley of the South Nation River at the village and upstream 
to the Castor River. On four subsequent Excursions after the 
Gasselmans left for California, they worked the river valley down¬ 
stream to the oxbow and, at least once, followed the railway 
tracks east to the Moose Creek Bog. 

On its first trip to Casselman, the Club found the country¬ 
side very rich in plants, fossils, Indian relics, birds and fish. 
Eleven new plant species were collected, mostly those with south¬ 
ern affinities like Lizard 1 s-tail and Blue Phlox. The highlight 
of the trip was the visit to a section of primeval forest, "truly 
a sight not to be forgotten and well worth a journey to enjoy. 

The Casselman brothers have some 10,000 acres of grand forest 
which has never been touched and the great pines go towering hun¬ 
dreds of feet, above the forest of oak, elm, maple and beech. The 
undergrowth in these high woods is as might be expected, a pecul¬ 
iar one. It is too dark for underbrush to live, but lovely ferns 
and mosses luxuriate.". And, yes, there was good fishing. The 
fishermen went home with "a good catch of pickerel and bass". 

From before the Club's founding, the Canada Central Railway 
was available for visits to the swamp just east of Stittsville 
and to the woods and shore at Britannia. After 1893, the Canada 
Atlantic Railway to Arnprior allowed Excursions to be made to the 
outliers of Precambrian rock at Galetta and at Carp. Professor 
Macoun noted that the flora at Carp was almost identical to that 
at Kingsmere on the main Precambrian escarpment, except for the 
addition of a few southern species. The Club also took advantage 
of rail service on several lines north of the Ottawa River to La- 
chute and Montebello, to Aylmer and Blueberry Point, and up the 
Gatineau River. By the turn of the century, streetcar lines had 
been established to Britannia, Rockcliffe and Aylmer, and they 
gave more convenient service to these interesting places. 
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OTTAWA FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB, 


-»-« — 4 »» - 

BxcuRsioisr nsro- 2. 

<«« — 

I beg to inform you that there 'will be an excursion of the Club to 
Cass hum an, by the Canada Atlantic Railway, on Saturday 23rd June, 
leaving by the 8 a.m. train (Elgin Street Station, Stewarton). Casselman 
is situated on the South Nation River, in an interesting district, hitherto 
inaccessable to the Club. 'The locality has been fully inspected by a 
member of the Council who reports in most favourable terms as to the 
character of the country and its suitableness for an excursion ground 
Icthyology, a branch of natural history somewhat neglected by the 
members, can be advantageously studied, as good fishing is reported. 
Mrs. Casselman has generously invited the members to invade her 
estate, and has also most hospitably offered to supply milk, etc. 

Tickets 75 cents can be obtained at the Grand Trunk Ticket 
Office, Russell House Block, or at the Railway Station, but members 
are advised to purchase them at the first mentioned place and avoid 
hurry and confusion at the Station. 

W. H HARRINGTON, 

Secretary . 


8th June, 1883. 










The Chelsea Mountains 

The rich woods and rocky ravines of what we now call the 
Gatineau Hills have always held a strong attraction to naturalists 
The Ottawa Natural History Society, which flourished in the 1860’s 
included King’s Mountain in its outings, and it was to King’s Moun 
tain that the first Excursion of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 
Club was made, on May 22, 1879. Subsequently, there were Excur¬ 
sions to Chelsea Brook and Ravine at Old Chelsea, Meach ? s Lake, 
and, on the Gatineau River, Kirk T s Ferry and Chelsea Grove. 

The last Excursion of the 1888 season, which was announced 
on the circular shown opposite, was a great success. After wait¬ 
ing for all the vans to arrive, the party of about seventy set off 
across the suspension bridge in four well-filled vans. The route 
was the "lower road" past Fairy Lake to the foot of King’s Moun¬ 
tain. Previous Excursions had followed the route in the opposite 
direction, going first beside the Gatineau River to Chelsea along 
the Chelsea Road, and then turning westward through the woods past 
Old Chelsea to "the pretty little lake", King’s Mere. These trips 
were subject to numerous discomforts, from detours through the 
C.P.R. yards when services were being installed under the main 
street of Hull, to exhorbitant tolls on the Chelsea Road, to dust, 
mosquitoes and heat. On that day in September, 1888, however, 
there were no complaints. Everything was perfect - the road, the 
beauty of the autumn countryside and the fine weather. 

The excursionists arrived at the foot of the mountain at 
lunchtime, so the first order of business was an hour devoted to 
eating lunch. After lunch, the President, R.B. Whyte, led the 
party to the summit to admire the wide panorama over sweeping 
farmland to the west to the broad Ottawa River, and over luxuriant 
forest growth to King’s Mere, and to the cities of Ottawa and Hull 
beyond. While the botanists collected on the escarpment slopes, 
the geologists in the party attacked the rocks with their hammers. 
Over the years, the varied topography and rock types yielded a 
particularly interesting flora with such rarities as Rock Spike- 
moss, Mountain Clematis, Tall Cinquefoil, Three-toothed Cinquefoil 
and Fragrant Sumac. At 4 o’clock, the party reassembled for the 
addresses at the top of Larriaults Hill and then returned by way 
of Chelsea to the city, where they arrived at 7:30 p.m. 

In 1891, the Gatineau Valley Railway began to push up the 
Gatineau Valley, so the Club began to concentrate its Excursions 
at places accessible from the train. After all, why spend a whole 
morning and half the evening stuffed into a van when an hour’s 
train ride could get them to Chelsea and beyond in comfort. And 
so, after 1891, Excursions were made "up the Gatineau" to Chelsea, 
Wakefield, Northwakefield (Alcove), Paugan Falls and the mouth of 
the Pickanoc(k) River at Gracefield. 
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(jpffety^a Rield=J^afup<2rlisfs’ Club. 


EXCURSION NO. 4. 


Ottawa, Sept, nth, 1888. 


I beg to inform you that the Fourth General Excursion of the season 
will be held (weather permitting) on Saturday next, the 15th instant, by 
vans, to King’s Mountain, Chelsea, P.Q. 

This or some other locality in the vicinity of Chelsea has always 
been chosen for the early spring excursions of the Club, as offering 
greater attractions in all branches of Natural History than any other 
place in the neighborhood of Ottawa. 

A trip to the Laurentian Hills at this season of the year will afford 
the members an opportunity of investigating the Fauna and Flora of a 
later date than heretofore and will not, it is believed, be less interesting 
and enjoyable in other respects than the earlier excursions to this place 
have been. 

In order that a suitable number of conveyances may be secured, it 
is desirable that those intending to be present should, if convenient, 
notify the Council as usual to that effect at once. 



The Club vans will leave the corner of Chapel and streets at 
8.45 a.m., and the corner of Bank and Sparks streets at 9 o’clock 
punctually, and returning will leave Chelsea in time to arrive in the 
city at about 7.30 in the evening. 

Tickets —to members, 40c.; non-members, 50c.; children under 
12 years of age, 25c.—may be had from any member of the Council. 


T. J. MacLAUGHLIN. 


Secretary. 











Chelsea Grove (Gilmour’s Grove) 


Starting in 1894, the Club ran one, and sometimes two, Ex^ 
cursions to the Grove every year. The spring Excursion was very 
popular and attracted several hundred people. It came to be 
known as the "Club Annual Excursion to Chelsea" and even the 
"Grand General Excursion to Chelsea". These great spring celebra¬ 
tions came to an end in 1911 with the death of the owner, John 
Gilmour. Below is reproduced his letter of permission to the 
groundskeeper, John Hyde, for a fall Excursion, possibly in 1906. 

The Grove was situated on a Pleistocene terrace beside Chel¬ 
sea Falls on the Gatineau River. At the falls, Gilmour’s sawmills 
operated from 1842 until the turn of the century. In 1932, a 
power dam was built there, and the beautiful falls and the rapids 
all the way up to Wakefield were flooded out. Today, Hydro-Quebec 
owns the site, including what is left of the Grove. The woods, 
which lie between the railway tracks and the river, can be found 
by turning east from Highway 105, just north of the Chelsea vil¬ 
lage intersection, onto Mill Road. They are mainly deciduous, 
with a hemlock grove toward the river and some big White Pines 
in the south corner. Ruth and John Arnold, who led the Club’s 
most recent outing there, in May of 1969, told me that quite a 
number of old pines were blown down in a wind storm at New Year’s 
some fifteen years ago. 


Trafalgar House. 
Ottawa. 
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THE TREES OF CHELSEA GROVE can be seen across the tracks from the 
Chelsea Railway Station in this 1914 picture. Public Archives 
Canada C42930 



REV. MR. EIFRIG GIVING HIS ADDRESS The report of this September, 
1905 3 Excursion notes that Mr. Eifrig gave an interesting talk on 
the migration of birds> with particular reference to "our beauti¬ 
ful robin”. He also described other common birds of the district 
and gave imitations of their songs. Most of the young ladies in 
the group are student-teachers from the Ottawa Normal School. 
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PROFESSOR HODGE OF CLARKE UNIVERISTY was one of several distin¬ 
guished visitors to the September 23, 1905, Excursion to Chelsea 
Grove. Here, he and Dr. Ami, right, are preparing specimens to 
illustrate the finds of the day. 



THE RAILWAY CUT FORTH OF CHELSEA GROVE The geologists often head¬ 
ed here to study the "glaciated garnetiferous gneiss exposure near 
Pleistocene shell beds". These, the area's oldest rocks and 
youngest deposits are in direct contact at this place. Dr. Ami 
is the hatless gentleman in the centre of the group. 
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What’s Left Today 

Around town, a few fragments of favourite excursion places 
remain - fragments of woods at Billings Bridge, at McKay Lake 
and in Beechwood Cemetery (where, incidentally, quite a few of 
the early naturalists have their last resting places), and frag¬ 
ments of flora along the Rideau and Ottawa Rivers. Although some 
places like Britannia are still high on any Ottawa naturalists 1 
list, they are there mostly for birds rather than plants. 

Away from the urban area, many valuable natural areas remain. 
Mer Bleue is intact, although highly modified by the fire which 
burned in it around 1914. Nevertheless, a century T s study has 
made the bog the best known of our natural areas. 

North of the river, the Chelsea Mountains are protected with¬ 
in Gatineau Park. In 1879, there may still have been small pock¬ 
ets of original forest, especially near the escarpment edge. 
However, until the 1920’s, the area was lumbered and swept by 
fires, so that what we see today is, in many places, in far better 
shape than what naturalists saw at the turn of the century. Take, 
for instance, the hills around Lac Bourgeois (Mud Lake). The 1910 
Topley photograph below shows, not the forest-clad slopes we have 
today, but rather, bare rock hills just beginning to recover from 
the most recent devastation. 



LAC BOURGEOIS (MUD LAKE) IN GATINEAU PARK ABOUT 1910 - a Topley 
photo, Public Archives Canada PA9798 
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All birders in the OFNC, and even those members who 
are interested in birds in a general way, should be aware of 
THE SHRIKE. It's a Club publication containing birding news in 
and around Ottawa. THE SHRIKE has been in existence for three 
years now and plays a major role in keeping subscribers up on 
the most interesting bird sightings, and observations of bird 
behaviour. Some short articles also offer tidbits on the be¬ 
haviour of birdwatchers. THE SHRIKE can also be valuable when 
planning any birding or natural history excursions. It gives a 
good idea of when and where some of the best sightings may be 
expected. 


If you would like to receive the eight copies of THE SHRIKE 
published each year, send $3.00 to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 
Club at Box 3264, Postal Station C, Ottawa K1Y 4J5. 

* 

The OFNC tries to encourage an appreciation for natural 
history among the younger residents of the Ottawa area. As 
part of this role, the Club offers special awards for the best 
natural history displays at the Ottawa Regional Science Fair. 
This annual fair attracts exhibits from many of the best science 
students in area schools. This year the fair was held at the 
Merivale Mall on April 6 and 7. 

Summer is upon us again, and Club members will, be planning 
their field trips. Council would like to remind members that a 
full schedule of excursions and lectures is planned over the 
spring and summer — see page 105. We hope everyone will take 
advantage of these events. We 1 re looking forward to seeing you 
all on the Centennial Weekend. 


Join the T & L Editorial Team 

WE'RE SEARCHING FOR A RARE HYBRID! 

* a keen, all-round naturalist, and 

* a perfectionist who can spot a non-sequitur or a dangling par¬ 
ticiple as quickly as the rest of us can spot a Great Blue 
Heron, 

to participate in the editorial work of preparing T & L. Time 
and commitment are more important than experience. 

Are you interested? Let Sheila Thomson know at 234-0845. 
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Birding on Horseback 


Ann Lambert 

With the approach of spring and summer, my thoughts went 
back to a year ago. Two of my favourite hobbies are birdwatching 
and riding. Last year I enjoyed many early morning rides which 
only the birds shared with my horse and me. 

On one particular morning I saw 20 species of birds in a 
period of an hour. I was up at 5 a.m. and out riding by 6 a.m. 
The area where I ride is mixed woodland with low shrubs at the 
edge, a lot of open hay fields with hedges of tall trees, and 
a small stream which gets quite muddy as it dries up. 

We set off over the open fields towards the stream. Barn 
and Tree Swallows were around everywhere. For some reason a 
Tree Swallow followed us for over 15 minutes, diving and swooping 
in front of us. Red-winged Blackbirds were calling and every so 
often a flash of red would fly by. A Bobolink was clinging to a 
dead goldenrod. The stream is so small that I never expect to 
see anything on the water there. On that morning I had a sur¬ 
prise — there was a pair of Blue-winged Teal enjoying the 
morning. They took off upstream as we passed, and I saw them 
again further up, where a pair of Mallards was feeding. On a 
muddy patch were three little sandpipers busy scurrying around. 

A little further on there was a slight movement, and a stoat 
(weasel) crept out on a log and stood up, showing off its white 
chest. Just as we were turning away from the stream I saw a 
Belted Kingfisher sitting on a branch over the stream. It took 
off and hovered, and then returned to its perch. I don't know 
what it thought it would catch, as the water is only a few 
inches deep. 

From the stream we trotted over the open fields, flushing 
an Upland Sandpiper from the trail.* Kingbirds were busy catch¬ 
ing insects and then resting on dead elms. A Crow gave a "caw" 
as it passed overhead. Passing the edge of the woods I heard a 
Catbird and saw it flitting around in the shrubs. There were 
several warblers singing and moving but I couldn't identify them 
without binoculars. Further along a Brown Thrasher flew on to 
the trail and then back into the trees. 

Also on our travels I saw Cowbirds, Grackles, Robins and 
Song Sparrows. By 6:30 a.m. the air was filled with songs of 
all descriptions. I can't thing of a better way to spend an 
early morning hour, and I'm hoping for many this year. 

* I have seen the Upland Sandpiper on several other occasions, 
sitting on the fence or telephone wires. Later it nested and 
hatched two chicks which I saw on two different days. I was 
surprised at how fast they could run! 
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Audubon Screen Tours 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE TOURS IN OTTAWA - Vi Humphreys 

The Audubon Screen Tours were sponsored by The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists Club in co-operation with the National Audubon Soci¬ 
ety of America from 1948 to 1959. 

At a Council meeting on December 15, 1947, Dr. Oliver Hewitt 
circulated a brochure on Audubon Screen Tour concerts. It was 
moved by Dr. Hewitt and seconded by Dr. A.W.F. Banfield that the 
Club enter into a contract with the National Audubon Society for 
the 1948-49 season, thereby initiating Ottawa audiences to the 
popular all-colour motion picture programmes. These concerts 
filled a great need at the time - the war years were just behind 
us, no good nature films were ever shown except those brought 
here by our own Club from time to time, and television in this 
country was yet to come. 

•4 

Opening night, Thursday, November 4, 1948, found an excited 
gathering of nearly a thousand people in the Auditorium of the 
Glebe Collegiate Institute. Our first lecturer was well-known 
naturalist and photographer, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., whose subject 
"From Coast to Crest" showed the fascinating plant and animal 
life of Yellowstone National Park. The speaker was introduced 
by the Acting Mayor of Ottawa, Dr. G.M. Geldert. Among other 
comments. Dr. Geldert said that "we ourselves are primarily crea¬ 
tures of nature, and by developing an understanding and sympathy 
with other things in nature we live our lives in more beautiful 
and satisfactory measure". 

Some of the top lecturers over the years were Allan D. 
Cruickshank, Olin Sewall Pettingill, Roger Tory Peterson, Robert 
C. Hermes, Cleveland P. Grant, Karl H. Maslowski, and Bert Har¬ 
well, who thrilled many, but not all, with his never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten bird imitations. Nature topics were varied, covering noc¬ 
turnal activities of birds and mammals, seashore life, the riddle 
of migration, and desert life in Canada, the United States, and 
such far away places as Australia, Hawaii and the Falkland Islands. 

Profits from the evening talks were not all assigned to the 
Club treasury but were fed back into the production of free mat¬ 
inee talks to the students of Glebe, Lisgar, Nepean, Fisher Park, 
and Ottawa Technical High Schools. Guest speakers were held over 
in the city in order to give the matinee performances and were 
accommodated and entertained through the kindness of Club members. 

These Screen Tours were highly successful and, for a number 
of years, proved extremely popular. Eventually, however, 
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attendance began to drop, and it was found that Club members, 
though supporting the venture by purchasing subscriptions, were 
attending few of the concerts. Added to this was the fact that 
the financial demands from the Audubon Screen Tour speakers and 
Audubon Society kept mounting each year. The Audubon Screen Tour 
Committee decided a decision had to be made as to whether we 
should stop while we were ahead and before we found ourselves in 
the red. In 1959, Council decided, with reluctance, to terminate 
the contract. 

Many Club members, too numerous to mention, worked together 
on this project. Liaison was established and maintained with the 
Glebe Collegiate management, programmes were printed, tickets 
were printed and distributed, newspaper and radio advertising was 
secured, press and radio reporters were notified, sales of tickets 
to members and the public were promoted, procurement and setting 
up of various projection and audio equipment were maintained 
throughout the seasons, box office attendants, money counters, 
ushers and programme distributors were obtained, liaison was kept 
with the high schools, and speakers were met on arrival, accommo¬ 
dated and entertained. 

The front lobby of Glebe Collegiate before and after each 
performance was a great gathering place for get-togethers between 
members both old and new and their friends, for animated conversa¬ 
tion on coming outings and events, news on the welfare and doings 
of fellow members, and reports of recent bird observations and 
wild flower finds. The Club secured a number of new members dur¬ 
ing this period due to contacts with members, the publicity and 
the series itself. While at times the going could be quite hectic 
and a lot of work, I think all of us who were involved with the 
venture, and those attending, appreciated the series and were 
sorry to see it go, but realized it had to be. 

Signs of the Times: 

* The yearly subscription to the five concerts was $2.00 for mem¬ 
bers and students and $2.50 for non-members, with reduced rates 
as the season proceeded. 

* Advertising for the series was prominent in city streetcars. 

* The chairman asked ladies to please remove their hats. 


TWO INCIDENTS FROM THE AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS - V.E.F. Solman 

Some lecturers took a serious attitude in attempting to get 
their conservation theme across. Some recounted the true stories 
of their difficulties in securing the movies they showed. Some 
of the true stories were very funny in retrospect but were not 
considered so at the time. One speaker reported a real run of 
bad luck in trying to film flicker nests in a National Park. He 
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found an occupied nest near a park road one afternoon that 
appeared to meet his needs. He arranged to return the next 
morning, when the light would be on the entrance hole, to begin 
photography. When he got there the next day he found the nest 
and tree gone, replaced by a telephone pole that a telephone crew 
had installed after his first visit to the tree. Somewhat 
annoyed by that coincidence, he spent the rest of the day along 
the highway looking for another accessible flicker nest near the 
road so he would not have to carry his heavy movie equipment too 
far. In the afternoon he found one with a small hill nearby from 
which he could get a downward view almost into the nest. As 
usual, the nest faced east, so again he arranged to return the 
following morning when the light would be right. It rained the 
next day and there was no sunlight, so he did other things. He 
returned the following morning to find both tree and hill gone, 
bulldozed out of the way of a newly constructed road grade. 

The photographer was so discouraged he returned to his motel, 
where he found a flicker nest outside the window of one unit, un¬ 
fortunately not the one he occupied. After discussions with the 
motel operator and the occupant of the unit outside which the 
nest was located, he arranged to move into that unit, at addition¬ 
al cost, and got his cameras set up in the unit ready to film 
through the window near the nest hole when the light was right the 
next morning. When he cautiously opened the window drapes the * 
next morning with movie cameras at the ready, he surprised the 
motelowner's cat carrying away the female flicker from the nest 
hole. w 


The speaker told these stories of his problems as an intro¬ 
duction to some very good movies of flicker nesting. His movies 
were abundant proof that his luck was not always as bad as the 
stories suggested. 


************ 

Projection of the movies, which were always very good 
quality prints, was done by wives or associates of the speakers, 
or occasionally by local members. Once, when a Club member was 
running the projector, a take-up reel drive-belt broke, unnoticed. 
By the time the operator realized a problem had developed, there 
were several hundred feet of precious film on the floor behind the 
projector. There was no way to pick up the film without stopping 
the presentation and greatly inconveniencing the speaker and the 
audience of several hundred persons, so more film piled up until 
the presentation ended. 

Fortunately, the speaker was involved in discussion with in¬ 
terested members of the audience for a half hour or so after the 
presentation finished. During that time, the film was rewound by 
hand with great care from the pile of film on the floor. The re¬ 
wound film was returned to the speaker without comment, so he 
probably never knew what an adventure his film had had on the 
floor in the balcony of the Glebe Collegiate auditorium. 
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A Naturalists’ Guide 
to the National Capital Region 


Stew Hamill 

The Conservation Committee is at it again! First we asked 
you to make known your views on the protection of our natural 
areas; now we want you to help gather and prepare information 
in order that you and visitors will know where these areas are 
and what to look for when you get there. 

A naturalists T guide to the National Capital Region is an 
ambitious project by anybody 1 s standards. That is why, as an 
official OFNC Centennial Project, it is only to begin in Centen¬ 
nial Year. Completion must wait until such time as sufficient 
information has been gathered and prepared for publication. That 
length of wait will depend on how much help is received. 

This project has four main objectives: 

(1) to encourage collection of information on natural areas in 
the National Capital Region; 

(2) to consolidate known information on such areas; 

(3) to prepare this information in a form useful to the general 
public; and 

(4) by these means, to introduce the public to the need for, val¬ 
ues of and sensitivities of natural areas, thereby promoting 
their proper use, protection and management. 

The guide will take the form of a small booklet. An enclosed 
map of the Region will indicate the location of the various natur¬ 
al areas. Only those areas open to the public can be included. 
Each area will be described as follows: 

- a general discussion on interesting aspects of geology, hydrol¬ 
ogy, forest cover, wildlife, plants, history, use, present 
status and importance of the area; 

- photos or sketches from the area; 

- a map showing details of location, property boundaries, access 
roads, parking lots, trails, facilities, vegetation types and 
significant sites; 
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- a point-form summary of significant features, location, size, 
ownership, access, parking, trails, facilities and other 
sources of information. 

If a certain significant feature is so sensitive as to preclude 
disclosure of its exact location (for example, a heronry), it 
will not be shown on the map. 

Because several of the areas to be described are on land 
owned by the National Capital Commission, that agency will be re¬ 
quested to provide information and assistance. In fact, because 
the coordinator of this project is employed by NCC, it may become 
a joint effort, with benefits for both. 

The Conservation Committee will be preparing information 
already gathered during expeditions; however, much more explora¬ 
tory work remains. You can help by suggesting areas for inclusion 
in the Guide, providing information or participating in Conserva¬ 
tion Committee outings. (Check with the Committee Secretary, 

Frank Pope, at 829-1281 for the outings schedule.) 

The coordinator of this Centennial Project is the present 
writer, and I can be reached at the National Capital Commission, 

48 Rideau Street, Ottawa, KIN 8K5 (995-8641). 
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OFNC Centennial Items for Sale 


The following items produced as Centennial projects by The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists 1 Club will be available for sale shortly. 


STEREO RECORD Songs of the Seasons 

featuring sounds of nature in Ottawa, 
a 45-minute LP album of recordings 
made by Monty Brigham 


OFNC LOGO PIN featuring William Rath T s design, a Great Horned Owl 
in enamel on cooper, with either pin-fastening or clutch-fastening. 

HASTINOTES featuring Ellaine Dickson T s pen and ink drawing of 
a Great Horned Owl, in packets of one dozen. 

New Ottawa BIRD CHECK LIST featuring "bar-graphs" of the 
frequency of occurrence of each species throughout the year. 


Item 

Price 

Prov. Sales Tax 

Mailing 

& Handling 

Stereo Record 

$7.94 

$0.56 

Charge 

$1.25 

(on mail 
orders only) 

Logo Pin 

$2.80 

$0.20 

$0.75 


Hastinotes (12) 

$2.80 

$0.20 

$0.75 


Check List 

$0.25 

— 

$0.50 per order* 


*not required if ordered with Record 

All of these items will be available for purchase at the Centennial 
BANQUET on May 19, and at the EXHIBIT Opening on May 20. For 
information on locations of OFNC sales outlets call 722-3050. 

For mail orders please include the mailing and handling charge 
and send cheque or money order payable to The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists 1 Club, P.0. Box 3264, Station C, Ottawa, K1Y 4J5. 
Ontario residents must also include Provincial sales tax. For 
Logo Pins please specify the type of fastening desired. 
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OFNC Spring & Summer Program 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Charlie Beddoe (733-9026), Chairman 
Janette Dean, Associate Chairman 


All times stated for excursions and walks are departure or 
starting times. Please plan to arrive 15 minutes early to avoid 
being left behind; leaders are instructed to start promptly. 
Members arriving by bus at meeting places for excursions can 
usually find rides with other members going by car. (Mention 
to the leader that you need a ride if none has been offered.) 


BIRD WALKS IN VINCENT MASSEY PARK 

The following series of walks (duration 3-4 hours) is offered 
for novice birders. Binoculars are essential and waterproof 
footwear advisable. » 


Saturday 


Leader 


Assistant 


5 May Bill Holland (728-5242) 

12 May Monty Brigham (692-2451) 

26 May Bill Clark (224-0539) 


Tracy Dean 
Paul Jones 
Mark Sims 


Meet: Vincent Massey parking lot near Heron Road Bridge 

Starting Time: 7.30 a.m. 


MAY EVENING WALKS 


These informal walks are offered for expanding members 1 general 
knowledge of natural history. All commence at 6.30 p.m. 

Insect repellent may be useful. 

Thursday NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
3 May between 6th Line and 7th Line 

Leaders: Anne Hanes (749-2400) 

Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre (NW corner at 

Othello Ave. and Smyth Road) 
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MAY EVENING WALKS, continued 


Wednesday BEAVERPOND, KANATA 
9 May Leader: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Meet: Carlingwood Shopping Centre (NW corner 

beside Woodroffe Ave. Postal Station) 


Tuesday PLEASANT PARK WOODS 

15 May Leaders: Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Ellaine Dickson (729-1554) 

Meet: parking lot. Pleasant Park School 

Pleasant Park Road at Lynda Lane 


Wednesday BRITANNIA WOODS 

23 May Leaders: David White (828-4185) 

Arnet Sheppard (820-9003) 

Meet: at the entrance to the Britannia 

Filtration Plant 


Thursday 
31 May 


_ 


OTTAWA-CARLETON CONSERVATION CENTRE 
Leader: Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

Meet: parking lot, west side of Moodie Drive 

at the hydro lines north of 
Jack Pine Nature Trail 


BIRDING AT SHIRLEYS BAY 
Leader: Bob Bracken (728-5137) 

Assistant: to be determined 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Ave. 

Departure Time: 7:00 a.m. (ending about noon) 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect repellent. 


SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
Leader: David White (828-4185) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 

Departure Time: 8:30 a.m. 

Bring lunch and insect repellent. 


BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: Arnet Sheppard (820-9003) 

Assistant: Ian Davidson 

Meet: Anderson Rd. at CNR tracks north of Russell Rd. 

Departure Time: 7:00 a.m. 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect repellent. 


Sunday 
13 May 


Saturday 
12 May 


Sunday 
6 May 
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CENTENNIAL WEEKEND CELEBRATION - MAY 18 to 21 

For full details and pre-registration form see the 
centrefold in the March-April 1979 Trail & Landscape. 
Telephone 722-3050 for further information. 


Friday STONY SWAMP EVENING WALK (no cost) 

18 May Leaders: Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

Stephen Darbyshire 
Assistant: Tracy Dean 

Saturday SEMINARS: "100 YEARS OF NATURAL HISTORY" 

19 May to be held at the National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Metcalfe and McLeod, commencing at 9:00 a.m. 

Saturday CENTENNIAL BANQUET ($15 per person) 

19 May to be held at the Talisman Motor Hotel 

1376 Carling Avenue; social hour commencing 6:30 p.m. 
Speaker: Dr. Douglas Savile 

Topic: The Danger of Over-Specialization in Biology 

Sunday GATINEAU PARK HIKE (pay at bus) 

20 May Leaders: Jack Gillett (224-2843) 

Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Assistant: Elizabeth Beaubien 

Sunday EXHIBIT: "100 YEARS LOOKING AT NATURE" (no cost) 

20 May Opening of the Centennial Exhibit and presentation 

of Club pins to Honorary Members, to be held at 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Monday EARLY MORNING BIRD WALK (no cost) 

21 May Leader: Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

Assistant: Rick Tait 

Monday FIELD TRIP TO THE MER BLEUE (pay at bus) 

21 May Leaders: Albert Dugal (821-2586) 

Joyce Reddoch (749-5363) 


BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Assistant: Michael Bostock 

Meet: Anderson Rd. at CNR tracks north of Russell Rd. 

Time: 6:00 a.m. (ending about 11 a.m.) 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect repellent 


Saturday 
2 June 
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GENERAL EXCURSION BY BUS TO LAROSE FOREST 
Leaders: George McGee (733-1739) 

Bill Holland 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre near the former 

Cardinal store 

Departure Time: 8:30 a.m. (returning by 1:30 p.m.) 
Cost: adults $ 3.00, children $ 1.50 

A school bus will be provided for this trip and members are 
encouraged to use it. Fares will be collected just before 
departure. Bring a snack and insect repellent. 


GENERAL EXCURSION TO BAXTER CONSERVATION AREA 
Leader: Charles Billington (692-3571) 

Meet: Interpretation Centre at end of Baxter Road 

(off Regional Road 13, 3 miles south of Kars) 
Time: 9:30 a.m. 

A hike in the morning, with the afternoon open for other 
activities. Sheltered open barbecue pits are available for 
cooking lunch. Bring lunch, snacks and insect repellent. 

Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING: "THE SUNNY AURELIAN" 

12 June Butterflies, Moths and Caterpillars by the Light of Day 
Speaker: Dr. Eugene Munroe, Department of Agriculture 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Dr. Munroe 1 s butterfly collecting, begun in early youth, has 
taken him to every continent except Antarctica. He is an 
Honorary Life Member of the Lepidopterists* Society. 


Saturday 
9 June 


Sunday 
3 June 


BUTTERFLY WALK 

Leader: Peter Hall (733-0698) 

Assistant: Ross Layberry 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 

Departure Time: 9:30 a.m. 

A look at late spring and early summer butterflies in 
the Ottawa area. Bring lunch and insect repellent. 


GENERAL BOTANY TRIP 
Leader: Erich Haber (722-5523) 

Meet: parking lot, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Departure Time: 9:00 a.m. (returning about 3 p.m.) 
Bring lunch, snacks and insect repellent. 


BREEDING BIRD WALK 
Leader: Monty Brigham (692-2451) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Departure Time: 5:00 a.m. 

An excursion to search for nesting sites. Be prepared to 
cover a considerable distance by car. Bring lunch, water¬ 
proof footwear and insect repellent. 


Sunday 
8 July 


Sunday 
24 June 


Saturday 
16 June 
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CANOE TRIP INTO A WETLAND AREA j 

Leader: Isabel Bayly (home 827-2369, office 231-3836) 

Contact Isabel for details at least two weeks ahead. 
Every effort will be made to accommodate those without canoes 
if they phone early enough. Everyone must bring a lifejacket. 


Saturday 
14 July 


EVENING FERN WALK 

Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: front of Brooke Claxton Building, Tunney’s 

Pasture (tall building, north end of Holland 
Ave.) 

Departure Time: 6:30 p.m. 

Bring insect repellent. 


Wednesday 
25 July 


Saturday 
11 August 


BUS EXCURSION TO CHAFFEY’S LOCKS 
Leaders: Roger Taylor (731-9270) and 
Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Meet: West end Shopper’s City, Baseline at the 

Woodroffe Ave. exit to the parking lot 
Time: 9:00 a.m. (returning by 9:00 p.m.) 

Cost: $ 10.00 per person (including dinner) 

A morning hike and a tour of Queen 1 s University Biological 
Station to see research projects on breeding birds, fish 
ecology, etc. Bring lunch, towels and swimwear (good swim¬ 
ming, sandy beach). A cook-out dinner will be provided. 


GEOLOGY WALK 

Leader: Anne Joyce (236-2238) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre near the former 

Cardinal store 
Departure Time: 8:30 a.m. 

A look at glacial and post-glacial history of the Ottawa 
Valley, including development of the Ottawa River. 


BIRDING IN THE WEST END 

Leader: Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Assistant: Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Ave. 

Departure Time: 7:00 a.m. 


EXPLORING THE MADAWASKA VALLEY 
Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Natural history outing to a segment of the Madawaska, 
possible site for a park or a power dam. If you wish, pitch 
a tent on the Thomson’s woodland acres Saturday night; or come 
early Sunday (2-hour drive from Ottawa) for an all-day outing. 
Call Sheila by August 23 for details and to confirm. 


Sunday 
26 August 


Saturday 
25 August 


Sunday 
19 August 


DEADLINE: September issue material to Editor by July 14, please! 
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